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Steps to Promote 
Recovery Debated 


Administration’s Spending and 
Borrowing Program Is Un- 
der Close Scrutiny 


OPINION SHARPLY DIVIDED 


No General Agreement on Best Means 
of Bringing About Return of 
Lasting Prosperity 
On no single issue are the American 
people more sharply divided than on that 
of promoting recovery. nearly 
10 years after the beginning of the de- 
pression, opinion is as severely split as 
ever as to what course should be taken 
to restore prosperity and put the nation 
on a sounder economic footing. Business 
in general has been highly critical of many 
of the policies of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, especially of its taxation, spend- 
ing, and general regulation program. Many 
political leaders, even within the Demo- 
cratic party, are equally critical of the 
New Deal program. And the nation’s econ- 
omists are also sharply divided on this 

truly important issue. 

That something is radically wrong with 
the economic machine is an observation 
with which everyone is in agreement For 
nearly a decade we have had nothing more 
than partial recovery from the depression, 
and that for only relatively brief periods of 
time. Despite the billions of dollars which 
have been spent by the federal govern- 
ment for relief of the unemployed and 
for the general priming of business, the 
machine is still running on only a few 
cylinders. So important has this problem 
become that it transcends all others, with 
the possible exception of that of keeping 
the country out of war. 


What Policies? 


Today, 


We shall not in this article undertake 
to examine the basic causes of the eco- 
nomic maladjustments which beset the 


nation today. What we shall attempt to 
do is to give the various viewpoints which 
find expression relative to the policies 
which might be adopted to restore pros- 
perity. Some of these have been or are 
being tried out. Others are being strongly 
urged by various groups. In the main, 
the issue of recovery simmers down to 
the following conflicting points of view, 
each of which finds strong supporters and 
equally strong opponents: 

1. Government spending and borrowing. 
The Roosevelt administration is the prin- 
cipal advocate of such a program. This is 
the theory behind this basic New Deal 
policy: If private industry were going at 
full speed, all would be well. The private 
enterprises would give work to every- 
All workers would receive wages and 
would use their wages to buy goods. This 
would create a demand for all the goods 
being produced. The nation would be 
producing a great deal and selling as much 
as it produced. Business would be safe 
and workers would be employed. 

But private business is not giving jobs 
to all the people. So the government must 
step in and employ those who cannot find 
work in private industry. It must spend 
money, paying out wages and_ buying 
materials for the projects it is carrying 
on. This work done by the government 
will have a double effect: (a) it will keep 
people, who otherwise would be unem- 
ployed, from suffering, and (b) it will 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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What of the Prospect? 


By WALTER E. MYER 


Hundreds of thousands of young people who have stepped out of the routines of high 
school and college life are looking to the future with anxious, troubled eyes. What of the 
chances for youth today? Is there a prospect of security or advancement? Is the 
prospect as convincing as that to which the youth of America have become accustomed? 
These are hard questions to answer. Probably the future of the boy or girl in America 
is not as predictable as was the future of the early Americans. As society becomes 
more complex, as inventions more quickly change the nature of industry, old securities 
seem to melt away. In the earlier and simpler days one could be fairly certain what 
his vocation would be. Frequently it would be that of his father. And one could be 
fairly certain that, once a vocation was selected, its nature would not change overnight. 
But the old security was security on a relatively low plane. One cannot be so sure 
today what his future will be, for no one knows what society itself will be like a decade 
or a generation from now, but interesting possibilities lie before us. 
certainty of the future there is challenge and adventure. 


In the very un- 


We can be quite sure of one thing. We will depend more upon each other in the 
future than we have done in the past. To a lesser degree can one save himself by his 
own efforts and without taking account of others. With the coming of the airplane, the 
automobile, the radio, and the other forces which are drawing us all together, the world 
is dwindling. We depend more upon the way things go in other regions, other lands. 
Our success depends upon the smooth operation of social and economic forces. The 
time has come, then, when success will result not so much from improvement of our 
technical equipment as from our discovery of better forms of cooperation. 

It behooves each individual, then, to learn and practice the arts of cooperation. 
Each one, whether a destined leader or not, can engage in this practice. One who learns 
to live helpfully and agreeably in his home is laying the foundations of cooperation. By 
doing so he is laying the foundations of his own success. And he is performing a first 
duty of citizenship. Let these early steps be followed by the practice of cooperation in 
broader fields. We must learn how to govern our cities and our nation better; how to 
shape our industrial efforts so as to improve the well-being of all. If we do this, and, 
in addition, learn to live peacefully with the peoples of the earth, we can create condi- 
tions under which we will enjoy not only the old securities, but the adventure which will 
characterize life in a rapidly changing and improving society. 








Turkey's Role Vital 
In European Affairs 


Strategic Geographical Location 
Gives Her Commanding Mil- 
itary Position 


SUPPORTS BRITISH POLICY 


But Leaders Hope for Peace to Com- 
plete Reforms Begun 16 Years 
Ago by Kemal Ataturk 





The two European blocs which are now 
being formed through a system of alliances 
follow much the same pattern into which 
the nations fell during the World War. 
But there are two important exceptions. 
For reasons known to everyone, the Italian 
government has definitely thrown in its lot 
with Germany, the nation against which it 
took up arms in 1915. The other important 


exception is Turkey. Having sided with 
the Central Powers in the World War, 
she has now reversed her position to stand 
with Britain and France against further 


German expansion. 

Turkey's military strength is. of course, 
not to be compared with that of Italy. 
Yet her decision to line up with those 
who were once her enemies is of the 
strategic importance, solely be- 
cause of her geographical position. Her 
territory—partly in Europe, partly in Asia 

guards the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
European history has repeatedly empha- 
sized the interest which nations bent on 
expansion have in the Dardanelles. Czarist 
Russia once sought to obtain the Straits 
in order to extend her power through the 
Balkans and in the Mediterranean. That 
effort, resisted by Britain as a threat to 
her own imperial interests, led to the 
Crimean War. The World War witnessed 
fierce naval engagements aimed at ob- 
taining control of the waterway. As a 
matter of fact. the failure of the Allied 
fleet to oust the enemy from its fortified 
base in the Dardanelles for a time jeop- 
ardized the Allied victory. 


In Case of War 


In the event of another European strug- 
gle, the Dardanelles will again become 
of the utmost naval and military impor- 
tance. Military transports and supply 
ships moving from the Mediterranean into 
the Black Sea, and vice versa, will have 
to pass through the Straits. Since Brit- 
ain and France are pledged to Rumania’s 
aid in case she is attacked by Germany, 
use of the Dardanelles by their fleets is 
unavoidable. There is no other way for 
them to carry out their promise of sup- 
port. If Russia should ultimately enter 
the Anglo-French front, it will likewise 
be necessary for her Black Sea fleet to 
have complete freedom of movement to 


greatest 


the Mediterranean. 

These naval movements will, of course, 
be resisted by the Rome-Berlin axis. The 
Italian navy, supported perhaps by that 


part of the German fleet which can be 
spared from the North and Baltic Seas, 
will try to prevent the enemy navies from 
moving through the Dardanelles. It will 
try to keep the Soviet fleet bottled up in 
the Black Sea. 

Control of the Dardanelles thus con- 
fronted Turkey with the task of making 
a choice between the two blocs that are 
daily moving closer to a showdown. Her 
decision was made this spring, shortly 
after Hitler had invaded Czecho-Slovakia 
and thereby convinced even the British 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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Committee Presents Arguments 


For Federal Aid to Education 


HY should the federal government 

give aid to education? Why should 
the burden of supporting the schools not 
rest wholly upon the separate 
local communities? These are 
which many people ask. They 
that the people themselves must pay the 
costs in the long run, whether they pay out 
the money to the federal government or to 
their local governments. So why all the 
fuss about redistributing the burden, plac- 
ing a part of the responsibility for edu- 
cating the youth of the land upon the 
federal government ? 

The Advisory Committee on Educatior 
which was appointed by the 
the United States ‘ 
swers these questions in a pamphlet, “Fed 
eral Aid and the Tax Problem” (Wash- 

D. C., Government Printing Office 
15c) which was published recently 

The committee 
how the federal 
money which it spends and how the states 
their revenues. It 
light of these figures that th 


States or 
questions 


point out 


President of 
three years igo an 


ington 


cites figures to show 


government raises th 
obtain irgues in the 

greater part 
of the federal revenues is collected in such 
a way that the burden falls chiefly upon 
those who re b whil 


most able to bear it 
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This cartoon by Ed. Stevens, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, was awarded Second Honor in the 1937 
American Education Week Cartoon Project sponsored 


by the NEA 
the states collect their revenues in such 
1 way that the burden falls more heavily 
upon those less able to bear it. If, then 


part of the cost of education 


through 


were met 
collected by 
and if 
should be borne by revenues collected by 
the states, a greater proportion of the 
expense of education would fall 
those who are best able to pay. 

Here are a few of the facts: Nearly two- 
thirds of all the money collected by the 
state and local agencies is obtained through 
the general property tax. About 73 per 
cent of all the money used in the states 
for the support of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools comes from property taxes 
This tax bears heavily upon property own- 
e farmers who own property which 
may have a high valuation but which may 
produce little The 


revenues tne na 


tl 
tional government less of the cost 


upon 


rs, aS 


revenue. owners of 
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property fixed sums in taxes 
regardless of 
taxes levied against residential property in 
the cities tends to discourage improvement 
of the land, for as as buildings are 
erected taxes are enormously increased 
The federal government does not have 
general property tax. Nearly half of the 
collections of the federal government coms 


must pay 


their incomes Property 


soon 


from taxes on estates, gifts. and individual 
These taxes fall 


best able to 


and corporation incomes 


chiefly upon those pay them 


is is shown by the fact that in 1936 about 


94 per cent of “all federal personal in 
come tax receipts was contributed by 
persons who had incomes of $5.000 or over 
in 1935. 

The states use this form of taxation, the 


burden of which falls chiefly on the 


to-do, far more sparingly. Taxes of this 
1936 for less than four 


kind accounted in 


per cent of state and local collections. Onl 


4 . per cent ¢ f the money use lO! he 
support ot elementar nd secondar\ 


schools was derived Irom st ht es 

Why. then, it may be asked, should 
the states ch inge the iX SYS ns and c 
lect heavier income. estate nd. inherit 
ince taxes? Certain of the states do 
have taxes of this kind ut it stat 
should increase these taxes t rarke 
degree. such action might drive owners ot 
large incomes to other states where ' 
ire lower 

Another argument in favor of feder 
id which is brought out bythe Advisor 
Committee is that educatior Oo a con 
siderable extent is a national problem 
It is in the national interest that the young 
people of the whole coul try should hav 
educational opportunities In certain re 
gions, however, there is so little property 
ind income that the burden of maintait 
ing adequate schools is much heavier th 
it is in wealthier communities It is 
gued, therefore, that it is just and fair 
for the national government to equaliz 
this situation. It can do this by granting 
aid to the regions especially in need of 11 
so that the burden of maintaining good 
S« hools will be ibout the same on citizen 


of the United States in whatever parts of 


ht live 


the country they mig This wou 
be a means, say federal aid advocates. of 
rendering education opportunities 
tively equal throughout the land 





INSIDE ASIA—A JAPANESE FARM FAMILY 


“Inside Asia,” by John Gunther, 
Gives Brilliant Picture of the East 


|’ is doubtful whether any recently pul 
lished Europe has been rea 


ind talked by mort 


book on 


\ people. has mad 
more people familiar with the 


abou 
ersonalities 
making European 
Inside Europe 
first published three years ago It has 


who are history than 


John Gunther's which was 
thousands who 
ickground ma 
ited European situa 


become the handbook of 
ised it to I 


juire the 

rial of the compli 
tion. Now Mr. Gu 
companion volume Insid 
York: Harpers. $3.5 
perform the same necessary 
the Asiatic continent that the prev 
volume did for the European 

Mr. Gunthe 
previous volume e aware. 1s t he 
Not only does he hav 


ind the ability to separat 


ymes forth with 
\<la (New 


ittempts to 


ther ce 


which 


function for 


1s those who have read his 


Dar excellence 


i flair for news 


the important from the unimportant, but 


he has those essential tacts among 


other it 
help he 


newspapermen, politicians, and 


formed without whos: 


would be 


persons 
unable to cover such a vast field 
mn his hooks 


Not the least 
side Asia” is its readabilits It is filled 
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“Fascism Over 
Ahmad Abbas. 
326. 


Germany, 


India,” by Khwaja 
{sia, June 1939, pp. 323- 
Italy, and Japan, says this Indian 
Nazi-fascist propaganda 


control of the press 


leader, have poured 
seizing the 


into India, 








in many places and attempting to stir up 
anti-Jewish feeling He reports that this 
propaganda has failed to penetrate the vast 
bulk of public opinion in India because the 
people are being led by such socialist leaders 
as Jawaharlal Nehru to unite against all 
three forms of reaction—British and foreign 
imperialism, capitalism, and fascism. 


“Impressions of America,” by G. B. 
Stern. Forum, June 1939, pp. 321-324. 


G. B. Stern, an English authoress, found 
America exhilarating, wide-awake, and op- 
timistic. In giving her first impressions in 
this article, she makes it possible for Americans 
to see themselves and their country in the 
eyes of a European. She was impressed 
mainly by the active life of American 
women, by the younger generation’s interest 
in politics and economics, and by the shifting 
of jobs among workers in the United States. 


“Who Makes Public Opinion?” by Paul 
Hutchinson. Survey Graphic, June 1939, 
pp. 373-376, 406. 


In examining the sources of public opinion 


Mr. Hutchinson finds newspapers, govern- 
ment publicity writers, and public opinion 
polls are playing a part of increasing im- 


portance in deciding the fate of th 
Analyzing the newspapers in general he bs 
lieves that they are not free but are repre 
sentatives of big business He emphasizes 
the importance of keeping all of these channels 
of information as free as possible so that they 
will counterbalance each other and produce 
in intelligent, informed people 


nation 


“The Realities of Socialized Medicine,” 
by Henry E. Sigerist. Atlantic, June 
1939, pp. 294-304. 


Mr. Sigerist believes that the United States 
should bring its system of medical services 
up to date with medical progress. Health in 
surance, he says, is not an ideal system but 
under the social and economic conditions of 
this country he believes that compulsory 
health insurance combined with an extension 
of public health services (such as the bill now 
proposed to Congress) give the best possible 
solution to the problem of supplying adequate 
medical care to all 


“Debt Threatens Democracy,” by Roy 
Helton. Harpers, June 1939, pp. 1-9. 


Mr. Helton is convinced that the greatest 
danger to American democracy is our ever- 
increasing national debt. With such a shaky 
foundation he believes that a war would 


throw us immediately into dictatorship. Al- 





though he sees government spending as a 
necessity in times of economic transition, it 
is his opinion that such spending should be 
met by increased taxation. 


h anecdotes about the perso! lies WI 
ominate the Asiatic scene nd is fill 
with biographical material Mr. Gunther 
however, is not interested merely in writ 
Ing an interesting, even amusing. bool 
bout the individuals; what he wants to di 


is to provide readers which will 


a guide for 





ike the various countries intelligible 
In “Inside Asia.’ Mr. Gunther begit 
vith Japan. His initial chapt: s on tl 
Emperor of that 
country. which serves 
s an excellent point 
of departure for an 
understanding of the 
oriental psychology 
Thence he proceeds 
oO CIs¢ = il 
ious aspe Japa- 
nese life Hi tells 
Ot the ‘ ‘ yy) cet 
up. He gives details 
HUTCHINSON io bbs | I 
JOHN GUNTHER ; 
line he ees th 
receive; tells of the hierarchy which con 
trols a considerable part ot Jap ns Oo 
nomic life His section on Japan concludes 


with a discussion of foreign polic: 


The author then takes the reader on 
ourney to the other countries of the Far 
Middle, and Near East. He tells of th 
hanges that have taken place in the puppe 

ite of Manchukuo. of the forms of e¢ 
nomic and political control exercised b 
Japan over that section of Asia \s 


colonial enterprise, he declares, Manchukuo 
has been disappointing. There has not been 
the mass emigration which was hoped for 
ind the venture has Japan 
far more than it has vielded in return 


entire cost 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Inside Asia’ 
Here is an excellent 
historical, cultural, and 
ground of the China of today. In dis- 
cussing the probable outcome of the war. 
Mr. Gunther believes that the present stale 
mate may continue a time. “The 
Japanese are not strong enough to push 
the Chinese into Tibet; the Chinese are not 
strong enough to push the Japanese into 
the sea. . The Japanese must face the 
united and regenerated force of the Chinese 
nation. They are fighting a people that 


deals with “Colossal China.” 
combination of the 


economic back- 


long 


have never before been permanently 
beaten.” 
On his Asiatic journey, Mr, Gunther 


moves southward and eastward to cast his 
reportorial eye upon the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, the Netherlands Indies, Siam. India 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, Iran 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Transjordan, and finally 
winds up in Palestine. In each case, he 
follows more or less the same technique 
of treatment: biographical material about 
the leading political figures, historical back- 
ground, geographical position, customs and 
traditions, and finally a discussion of its 
current problems and foreign relations 
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Turkey’s Vital Role 
In European Affairs 


Concluded m page 1) 
peaceful settlement of European 
es was, for the time being at least, out 
estion. From appeasement, Brit- 
turned to a poli vy of building a ring 


Germany to deter her from fur- 


wer armed expansion. The British go. 
ment began to hand out guarantees ot 
dependence to the smaller European 
tes, among them Turkey 
For the same reasons that London and 
Paris were anxious to bring the Turks into 
heir alliance. Berlin and Rome likewise 


wight their Turkey has 


friendship. lt 
the Anglo-French front, it is be- 


sen 
use she feels certain that the democrati 
will respect her independence. Sh 

no such trust in Rome and Berlin 
With t history of the past two years 0 
she feels that no small nation can 

card itself safe in the face of repeated 
idence that Germany and Italy are in- 
nt upon dominating the European con 


Hopes for Peace 


But behind all 
lurkey’s decision to align herself with the 


these considerations 
democratic powers was based on the hope 
that by so doing she would help to build 
so powerful a front that 
the fascist powers would be dissuaded from 
starting a war. The avoidance of war in 
Europe appears to be the sole aim of Turk- 
ish foreign policy. That is understand- 
ble enough, for the Turks during the 
past 16 years have been intensely busy with 

political, social, and economic program 
that would only be disrupted by a war 
They must have a long period of peace 
if that program is to be fully successful. 
aims at nothing less than a 
plete transformation of the Turkish state 
- The Turkish transformation had its be- 
cinnings in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century when such groups as the Young 
Turks and the Committee of Union and 
Progress became interested in the liberal 
movements that were then sweeping across 


nonaggression 


com- 


for If 


Europe. These progressives were dissatis- 
fied with the way things were run in their 
The Ottoman Empire, in those 
an evil reputation throughout 

Bribery and corruption were 
common in the highest official 

But the liberal forces were not very suc- 
cessful in righting matters until after the 


country. 
had 
the world 


days 


circles. 


World War. The Ottoman Empire had 
shared in the defeat of the Central Pow 
ers and with this defeat the empire all 


It was with a sense of deep 
humiliation that Turkish patriots surveyed 
The territory of Turkey— 
which once had stretched from Persia to 
Hungary and embraced most of North 
\frica as well as the Near East—was now 
whittled down to include only the Anato- 
lian peninsula and Constantinople and its 
environs, a territory only slightly larger 
than Texas and with a population of but 


but ¢ ollapsed. 


the ruins. 


mn 





The streets of Turkish cities and the habits of the Turks themselves are becoming typical of twentieth century life. 


Since the war Turkey has made rapid advances in 


their national life 
inew, the Turkish patriots, led by Kemal 
Ataturk, revolted against the Sultan who 
still held power in Constantinople and, 
with the aid of Soviet Russia, carried on 
a number of successful military engage- 
ments. To put the matter briefly, by 1923 
Ataturk and his followers had achieved the 
following: ousted the Allied forces which 
had remained in occupation of Constanti- 
nople and parts of Anatolia; forced the 
Sultan to flee; forced the Allies to rewrite 
the peace treaties to Turkey’s advantage; 
and, most important, proclaimed a republic 
with its capital moved from Constantinople 
to Ankara, in the interior part of the coun- 
try 


Determined to build 


The change in the seat of government 
indication of what was to come. 
Before long it was apparent that the new 
Turkey was determined to break com- 
pletely with its own past. Ancient cus- 
toms and loyalties were to be replaced with 
a new pattern of living taken over from 


the West. 


was an 


Church and State 


The first step in the revolution—no other 
word adequately describes the process— 
was the separation of church and state. 
Under the old empire, the Mohammedan 
church was a highly organized institution. 
It was rich in its own right. It had its 
own courts and judges. It exercised a 
had 
the head of 


censorship of speech and writing. It 
control over education. But 
the church was also head of the govern- 
ment, an alliance that rather too fre- 
quently proved a temptation to abuse. Re- 
ligion was often employed by the Sultan 
as a tool of political policy; measures 
that might otherwise have aroused hos- 
tility were rendered less objectionable by 
clothing them in the authority of the faith. 


In dealing with the church, the voung 


MODERN LIVING 


and on the right a street in Ankara, the capital. 


industry and construction. 


MARKS OF PROGRESS 


outstanding engincering project of modern Turkey 


furkish Republic moved 
measures that are 


drastically, in 
series of constantly b 

The Caliphate 
The power of 
the church was broken through decentral 
Control of education and courts 
of law were removed from its hands. To- 
day, each mosque is a unit 
related to any other mosque. 


ing revised and expanded 
was, of course, abolished. 


ization. 


in itself, un- 

The hodja, 
or priest. is as free as ever in conducting 
no longer 
distinctive garb 
Upon leaving the mosque he must change 
from his clerical vestments into ordinary 
clothes 
serves the 


religious services. But he can 


appear on the street in 


street And always the state re- 


right to interfere in religious 


affairs 


Education 


With the Moslem clergy deprived of 
the right to train the nation’s youth, the 
government set up an almost completely 
new school system, partially modeled after 
that of Soviet Russia. In the old mosque 
schools the bulk of the course consisted 
of learning by rote entire chapters of the 
Koran, Islam’s sacred book. The young- 
sters learned neither to read nor write. 
Under the new system they study the 
subjects that every American youngster 
takes in primary school. The older stu 
dents are given vocational training to equip 
them for a trade and the brightest of the 
high school graduates are sent to foreign 
countries to study Western techniques in 
science and the arts. 

In order to 
program, the 


facilitate the educational 
government again decided 
upon revolutionary procedure. One of the 
main drawbacks to literacy among the 
masses had been the difficulty of learn- 
ing the involved Arabic script. 
script in Latin characters, 
simple than the Arabic. 


legislation 


So a new 
much more 
was devised and 
enacted 


was compelling all 
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COURTESY AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TURKEY 


On the left above is a schoolboys’ gym class, 


On the left above is a modern 





COURTESY AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TURKEY 


sugar refinery, and on the right is Cubuk Dam, 


ister the 
Night and 


up in hundreds of 


idults under 40 to n new script 


by a certain date schools 
reading rooms were set 
villages. 

taken 
There is space only to list them 
Wearing of the fez, which symbolized the 
close identity of the Turks with Moham- 
medanism, has banned. The calen- 
dar has westernized. Women, en- 


Other social reforms have also 


place 


been 
been 
couraged to give up the veil, now enjoy 
full political rights and have 17 of the 
399 seats in the national assembly. 

Imposed upon a that 
tremely backward, this body of revolu- 
tionary reform was bound to meet with 
resistance. But Ataturk was equal to the 
He was as ruthless and callous 
was patriotic. When the deeply 
Kurdish tribes rebelled against 
his reformation of the church, he decided 
to set an example by hanging, en masse, 
46 of the leaders in 
mosque. It may be that Ataturk sin- 
cerely hoped to establish a democratic 
state where such mass liquidations would 
be out of the question. The constitution 
prepared in 1923 certainly furnished the 
pattern for a liberal democracy. And it is 
equally true that twice during the course 
of his one-man rule he made the unique 
gesture of trying to create a political op- 
position. But if a democratic Turkey 
was his intention, he failed signally in 
realizing it. 


nation was e@X- 


occasion. 
as he 
devout 


front of a great 


Modernization 

The exclusive power that he wielded did 
give the government free rein in charting 
the nation’s economy. With over 70 
per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture, steps were taken to provide 
farmers with modern equipment. As late 
as 1932, four-fifths of all the plows in use 
were wooden. To enable the nation to 
import modern machinery and plant equip- 
ment for home industries, the cultivation 
of export crops, particularly cotton and 
tobacco, was pushed. 
dustry was lacking. 


Capital for new in- 
Hence, the govern- 
ment entered the field of private enter- 
prise and created state-controlled corpora- 
tions which operate the cement, sugar, and 
cotton-textile industries. Last year, the 
first Five-Year Plan for the exploitation 
of the country’s considerable mineral re- 
sources was completed and a second Five- 
Year Plan is now being pushed. And a 
noteworthy feature of this entire program 
is the increasing concentration of industry 
in the hands of the government. 

When Ataturk, the first president of the 
Turkish republic and its dictator for 15 
years, died last November, there were 
some who wondered whether the state 
could survive his death. But the subse- 
quent months appear to have upheld the 
contention of those who claimed that 
Ataturk had built a stable government. The 
new president, Ismet Inonu, was unani- 
mously elected Ataturk’s successor by the 
national assembly, and he has continued to 
carry on the policies of his predecessor. 

















THE A. F 


William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor 
into the A. F 
join John L 
returned to the A. F. of L. with an 
is shown giving Martin the 


and part of the United Automobile Workers union back 
president, broke away from the A. F. of L. to 
in the union’s ranks and Martin has now 

Green 














| DOMESTIC 
Presidents Plans 


After greeting the King 
England in Washington and entertaining them 
at his Hyde Park home, President Roosevel 
turned again to the prosaic do- 
mestic problems. 
the presidential 
to the Pacific 

The President had at first planned to leave 
Washington about June 15, but the 
failure of Congress to agree on any important 
legislation, he has announced that he will not 
depart before June 30. The primary reason 
this change his determination to 








and Queen ot 


once more 
Among the major items on 
list is his prospective trip 


coast 


due to 


for was 

















WHOA—COME BACK! FOUL BALL! 
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push through a new relief appropriation and 
an extension of the manufacturers excise tax 
—-both of which expire under their terms on 
the last of June 

If, after that Congress 
of a protracted session, he 
in July in order to be back in Washington 
before adjournment. Although most observers 
feel that Congress will be unable to adjourn, 
as predicted, on July 15, if it should appear 
likely to do so, the President will postpone 
his trip until after that time. 

There under- 
lying the transcontinental journey. For 
thing, the President wants to defend his for- 
eign policy west of the Mississippi. Another 
reason for the trip may be found in the 
present complex political scene in which the 
outstanding question is: Will Roosevelt 


date, shows signs 


will leave early 


seem to be several motives 


one 


run 


again? So far, despite the growing Garner 
boom, the President has turned aside the 
question with a jest. Recently, however. 


Harold Ickes, secretary of the interior, in 
a national picture magazine, started a ‘draft 
Roosevelt”” movement, while James Farley 
returned from a tour of the country to 
that the President could have the nomination 
on the Democratic ticket if he wants it. Some 


say 





HARRIS AND EWING 


OF L. RETURNS A CHARTER 


rejoiced when he welcomed Homer Martin 
of L. The U.A.W., with Homer Martin as 
C.1.0., but factional strife led to a split 
“independent branch” of the U.A.W 


right), 


Lewis’‘s 


original U.A.W. charter 
writers think, however, that the President's 
decision will be determined by his analysis of 
his chances oOo! being reelected If SO he 
may use this tour as an aid in appraising 
the politic 11 temper of the country 
20 Per Cent Off 

An $80 billion income such as the coun- 
try approached in 1929 has been set as 
the economic goal of the United States by 
administration leaders. When that happens 
they estimate, the budget will be balanced 


ind the unemployment problem solved to a 


great extent 

But when the Department of Commerce 
recently announced the national income for 
1938. it revealed that the goal is still some 


According to the government 
salaries, dividends 
payments to individuals in 
That was well above the 


distance away 


Statisticians, wages rents 


ind other 1938 


totaled $64 billion 


low mark of $40 billion set in 1932. but a 
decline of more than 11 per cent from the 
$72 billion income of 1937 

Falling prices and decreased production 


were blamed for the drop, which was espe- 
cially bad during the first half of the year 
During the half, 
improved and the income was higher 


Cotten Conference 


second business conditions 


Before the Civil War, cotton was king 
in the South, and American cotton ruled the 
world’s market. Since that time. as foreign 


producers increased their acreage, this leader- 
ship has decreased, although as late as 1920 
the United States was producing 60 per cent 
of the world supply. During the past two dec- 
however, there has been such a great 
boom in foreign production that last year the 
United States produced less than 45 per cent 
of the world’s cotton. Foreign mills which, in 
1920, were buying half their cotton from this 
country, were buying only one-quarter of their 
supply here last year 

In proportion to the drop in their foreign 
market, the troubles of the American 
grower The United 
ernment tried to bolster the falling prices by 
controlling production and through loans to 
growers. The plans, although alleviating the 
distress of the American grower to some 
extent, did not cure the situation. Some 
economists said that by attempting to keep 
the price up, the United States was driving 
the foreign buyer into the hands of foreign 
producers. Others said that the loss in trade 
was due to the fact that 
unable to sell their goods here due to high 
tariffs and other factors, were forced to buy 
their cotton elsewhere, which in turn stimu- 
lated production abroad. Whatever the rea- 
son, the excess cotton supply resulted in low 
prices and the piling up of millions of bales in 
warehouses. 

Now, with the knowledge that the cotton 
problem is not only an American problem 
but a world problem, the United States has 
invited the 10 major cotton-exporting coun- 
tries to send representatives to a conference 
in Washington in September. At that time, 


ades, 


cotton 


increased. states gov- 


foreign nations. 


The Week at 


What the People 





delegates from Argentina, Brazil, Egypt 
France Mexico, Peru, Sudan, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Great 


discuss possible solutions If 


will 


Britain 


found, it is generally believed that 1 
will take the ' 
country would be required to limit its proc 
share of the market 


then be 


one is 
is whereby each 


11) 


1UC- 


torm of quo 


tion to a talr world’s 


\ later 
work out a 


Speedster of the Sea 


conference would called to 


definite agreement 


Especially designed to overtake and sink 
torpedo boats are the small, swift destroyers 
of the navy. Recently, in a whirl of flying 

ult spray. the new $5,500.000 destroyer 


LU’. S. S. Hammann performed so efficiently 
that she istonished obse rvers who were wate h- 
ing her make the first of the three trial Voy- 


ges required before the United States Navy 


iccepts her officially from her builders 


One of a dozen of her type. and a part of 
the increased naval program, the 341-foot 
500-ton ship sped through the water 
between 39 and 40 knots (43 to 44 miles an 
hour) while going forward, and over 20 knots 
while going astern. or in reverse In one 


of her most severe tests. the crash stop during 
which the engines are suddenly shifted from 


full speed ahead” to “full speed astern,” the 


boat SLO] ped mn 58 seconds or two ind me- 


half lengths 


Good Hunting 


During the past winter 
other officers using skis, snowshoes, airplanes. 


forest rangers and 
canoes, buses and other means of transporta- 
tion to carry them into wild country 
took their yearly estimate of 
the United 
were made 
Agriculture. 

According to the report, 1.842.000 big-game 
animals were found in the national 
of the United States and Alaska. This was an 
increase of six per cent over the 1,740,000 re- 


under- 
game in 
Recently their findings 
public by Department of 


big 
States 


the 


forests 


ported in 1938, and nearly three times as 
many as were found in 1924 

Deer represent the bulk of the number 
as 1,546,000, it was estimated, now inhabit 
the national forests of the United States 
There were 139,800 elk, and 51.300 black 
and brown bears. Only 689 grizzlies were 
reported, which was about the same number 
is in 1924. The only decrease was noted 


in the case of mountain sheep, the number 
of which was said to have fallen off by about 
2,800 so that only 8.450 are left 
Simultaneously with the report on 
the United States Biological Survey 
reported that under a careful program of con- 
servation of their habitat, and enforced regu- 
lations hunting, the number of wild 
ducks continues to increase. Biological Sur- 
vey workers reported about 14,500,000 birds. 
as compared to 12,250,000 last year, and 


big 


game, 


against 





TO A GREAT HUMORIST 
The statue of Will Rogers, world-famous Oklahoma cow 


boy-humorist and homely philosopher, has been placed 
in Statuary Hall in the national Capitol 





of the Werld | 





9 50 er 37 Th Bure u stimat, 
that the figure given heir ir estinnien 
represents between 25 and 30 per cent of : 
continent's waterfowl 
nibute 

One of the most interesting spots in Wash 
ngton is Statuary Hall in the rotunda of , 
Capitol building. There each state is permits, 
i place statues of two of its fa aii “ 
men whose lives have } d an importar 
part in the development of America. | 
xample from Virginia came statues , 
George Washington and Robert E. Lee: Pen 
sylvania presented J. P. G. Muhlenberg 
cator, minister. and legislator, and Rober 
Fulton, inventor of the steamboat 

Recently to join the image of Sequoyah 








TRAINING 
Well on their way to becoming full-fledged soldiers, these 


Randolph Field, Texas. Lined up in this review were s 
are put through every stunt that a plane will perfor 
feet; until their 


the Indian who invented the Cherokee alpha- 
bet, Oklahoma presented its 
Will Rogers, cowboy humorist and actor, wh 
his death in 
1935, had won his way into the nation’s heart 
through his homely philosophy. The work of 
the noted sculptor, Jo Davidson, the statu 
depicts Rogers in a characteristic mood with 
a quizzical, friendly smile, his hands in his 
pockets, and a lock of unruly hair dangling 
over his forehead 

After being unveiled by Mrs. Sally Mc- 
Spadden, elder sister of the humorist, the 
statue was accepted by Senator Alben Bark- 
ley. 


De-inking Process 


An invention that may revolutionize the 
paper industry was recently announced in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as Dr. F. W. Hoch- 
stetter said that he had developed a_ process 
whereby previously used newsprint may be 
de-inked. 

For years, chemists have been attempting 
to find a method by which the paper from 
old magazines, newspapers, and other printed 
materials could be used again for white paper 
but the mixture of ink and wood fibers baffled 
them. Consequently, the used paper could be 
utilized only in the making of wallboard and 
other “rough” paper. 


second son— 


before an airplane accident in 


the new process, however. chemicals 
separate the ink and other impurities from 
white pulp. In a trial batch of four tons, !! 
vas found that newsprint made from this de 
inked pulp was whiter and tougher than the 
ordinary newsprint. As an added advantage 
the process should lower the price of newsprint 
bout $50 to about $35 a ton. 
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Mayor Mauerich 
A recent city 
Texas, attracted 


San Antonio, 
attention be- 


election in 
nation-wide 
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e and Abroad 


f Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


lted in for Maury 
k in the race for mayor. Last fall 
defeated in his bid for 
national House of Repre- 
had been one of Presi- 
‘'s most enthusiastic supporters 
acclaimed Mr. Maverick’s 
blow at radicalism.” 

1 candidate. however 


Vic tory 


s. Since he 
Roosevelt 
sservatives loudly 


claimed 
corrupt and 
Antonio 


his setback was caused by a 
werful political machine in San 
rgest city in his district. So he carried 
ran for 


boss” of the 


to his enemy's gates—he 
nst C. K. Quinn 
He defeated Mr. Quinn by several 
behind him, it 
will be in the 
fall of 1940. 


likely 
for 
During 


With this victory 
hat Mayor Maverick 
seat in Congress in the 


race 
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SOLDIERS 


| airmen proudly stand in front of their training ships at 
planes. It is in these dual instruction craft that the cadets 
hey know just what they must do with their hands and 
s become automatic 


the four vears he served in the House of 
Mr. Maverick became one of 
members, famous for his 
blistering speeches and his liberal viewpoint. 
He was the leader of the Turks,” a 
group of progressive congressmen. 


FOREIGN 
Germans and Czechs 


Trouble has 


Representatives, 
best-known 


“voung 
young 














and 
German armed forces 
occupied and annexed those two Czech prov- 
inces last March. At first the Czechs showed 
only despair and dejection. But during re- 
cent months despair has given way to some- 
thing quite different. A and under- 
campaign of resistance to 
German rule is slowing down production in 


factories 


been brewing in Bohemia 
Moravia ever since the 


silent 


ground passive 


Former Czech soldiers have slipped 


quietly across borders, Czech planes have 
vanished overnight, machines have been 
sabotaged. and the normal industrial and 
commercial life generally disrupted. 

Within the last two months, the trouble 
has been taking a more violent form. On 
April 28. acid was thrown on 30 German 
soldiers in Pilsen. More recently, a German 
police officer was found shot, and_ shortly 
ufterward, a Czech officer was shot. The 
resentment of the Czechs. according to most 
reports, is on the increase because of growing 
food shortages, falling wages. and the ap- 
pointment of such people as former Sudeten- 
German leader Konrad Henlein to high 
posts 


The German government has been quick 
punish all people remotely suspected of com- 
Plicity in the silent campaign. In revenge for 
the acid throwing, 125 people were im- 
prisoned. The town where the German officer 


irly $20,000, a 


citizens 


fined ne 
leading 
strict 


has been 
thousand of its 


was shot 
heen 
laws laid down 
faces the 
German people 
been troubles in 
and They are still told 
that the Czechs welcomed the German troops 
with open saviors. A large-scale 
campaign of repression in Bohemia would be 
difficult to hide Neurath, the 
German “protector” of the Czechs, is be 
lieved to be urging and 

But the prevailing sentiment among other 
Nazi leaders seems to favor strong m«¢ 
Heinrich Himmler, 
Nazi 
where he 


have 
imprisoned, and 

However, 
German government. 
have not 
Bohemia 


curiew 
difficulty 
The 
informed of the 
Moravia. 


one serious 


arms, as 


saron von 


caution moderation. 
sasures 
the powerful leader of the 
has been Prague, 
is setting up a special force to put 


secret police sent to 


down the Czech anti-German movement. The 
fact that German troops have been moving 
into eastern Moravia has given rise to fears 


among the Czechs that a campaign of ruthless 
shortly be launched 


° ° 
TJientsin Blockade 

In moving her armed 
Japan has clashed again 
interests of other foreign Until re- 
cently most of the scores of disputes which 
have arisen have been settled without 
trouble. But as we go to press, a minor dis- 
pute caused by the refusal of British Settle- 
ment officials in Tientsin, North China, to 
surrender four Chinese wanted by the Japa- 
has swelled to the proportions of a seri- 
ous incident. In a swift and determined move, 
the Japanese have thrown a military cordon 
around both British and French concessions 
in Tientsin, and have stopped all movement 
in and out. 

A grave view of the situation has been taken 
by Britain. But not only Great Britain is 
involved. There are 400 Americans and 915 
French in the area, in addition to several 
thousand Britishers. The situation has_be- 
come even more serious as the Japanese have 
emphasized that Britain must give in on sev- 
eral matters involving broad international 
policy before the blockade will be withdrawn. 
Thus the British find themselves once again 
in the position of having to back down or pre- 
pare for a of direct 


Two Mongelias 


Both 
recently 


suppression may 


into China 
with the 


forces 
and again 


powers. 


serious 


nese, 


dangerous course action 


have 
been fight- 

Mongolia, 
the 


Soviet and Japanese sources 
admitted that there has 
ing along the remote frontiers of 
that vast area, one-third the 
United States, which spreads 
China northwest along the Siberian border 
and into the heart of Asia. The inhabitants 
of this region, the Mongols, are a short, squat 
people with broad faces, slant eyes. and thick 
black hair. Mostly nomads, they 
raising sheep, camels, and _ horses, 


size of 
from North 


live by 
living in 





AUTHENTICATED 


GERMANS AND CZECHS 
When German troops invaded Czecho-Slovakia the re- 
action of the Czechs was one of despair and dejection. 
It is reported, now, that this has been turned into stub- 
born resistance which sometimes becomes violent. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


FIFTY CHILD REFUGEES ENTER THE UNITED STATES 


A few of the 50 refugees from Germany who recently 
Kraus, wealthy Philadelphio attorney. 


entered the 
Kraus paid their transporta‘ion but offers 


United States under the 


to adopt or 


wing of Gilbert J 
care for them have 


been received from 57 Philadelphia families 


the open in the summer, and retiring to the 
towns or huddling within during the 
bitterly cold 
The Mongols today are divided | 
Inner wage Outer Mongolia. The 
8.000.000 people in Inner Mongolia are 
inated by Japanese military This 
the Chinese war, and it is 
that Japan has effected 
occupation of most of the region 
about 1,000,000 people, 


tents 
winters 
yet ween 
nearly 
lom- 
rule was 
true before 
doubly 
nilitary 
With 
Mongolia is 


even 
true now 
Outer 
smaller in popula- 
Soviet Union 
Mongol 
government of 


only 
considerably 
tion. Its relations 
have been 
nomads overthrew the ancient 
the area in 1924 and set up a republic along 
Soviet lines. Soviet officers have since trained 
Outer Mongolian troops, and the Soviet gov- 
ernment has furnished the army with modern 
mechanized equipment. In 1936 the rela- 
tionship was strengthened by a mutual as- 
sistance pact between the Russian and Outer 
Mongolian governments. 


with the 


very close ever since the 


Thus, although reports have indicated that 
neither Japanese nor regular troops 
have been involved in the sporadic frontier 
fighting, both powers are very much inter- 
ested in the matter. Some observers believe 
that Russia and Japan have been using 
Mongol and Manchukuan forces to test each 
other’s strength in those 


They and We 


Soviet 


regions. 


In discussing the relative merits of demo- 
cratic and authoritarian government, apol- 
ogists for the dictators invariably seize upon 
the fact that unemployement has been ‘‘abol- 
ished” in Germany, Italy. and Russia. The 
statement is true. but in a strictly limited 
sense. There is virtually no unemployment 
in these three countries. But the matter 
does not end there. For the difference be- 
tween the unemployment situation in, say, 
the United States and the unemployment 


situation in the dictator states less one of 
fact than of definition. 

Walter Lippmann put 
when he that the 
means thing in the United States and 
an entirely different thing in the totalitarian 
states. In our country a arded 
as unemployed if he is not engaged in private 
industry or in the regular government service. 
Hence. the millions who are working on the 
many relief projects of the WPA are regarded 
as unemploved. By the same definition. the 
thousands of men enrolled in CCC 
camps are also counted as unemployed. That 
in the dictator countries. So 
long as a man is at work, whether in private 
industry, on government proje¢ 


the point concisely 


said term “unemployed” 


one 


person is reg 


young 
is not the case 


ts, in the army, 


or in forced labor camps. the government 
considers him among the employed. Pre- 
cise figures are not available. but if it were 


possible to compare the jobs provided in the 
dictator nations by the government with 
those provided in the United States, it is 
quite likely that the unemployment situation 


would present a different picture. 

In any event, it remains a fact that persons 
on relief in the United States have a con- 
siderably higher standard of living than a 


great many of the employed in the dictator 


The 


only 


states average worker in Germany today 
slightly more than the lowest 
paid unskilled relief worker in the American 
South. In terms of r power 


the German worker 


receives 


ictual purchasing 


receives even less. 


Bulgaria Unredeemed 


Most of the peace treaties made at the close 


of the World War have been scrapped or 
revised and with their revision the claims of 
the defeated powers for lost territory have 


been at least partially satisfied. Bulgari 


alone has not shared in the readjustments 
even though like the other Central Powers 
her territory was considerably reduced. 


The Bulgarians still hope to regain the lost 
lands, but their immediate concern is 
with that problem than with the general 
European Tucked away among 
suspicious neighbors in the Balkan peninsula, 
they feel that they are in danger once again 


less 


outlook. 














WHICH WAY, SAM? 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


which 
of trouble. 


of having to repeat history for them 
has seldom been free 

Bulgaria was first recognized as an independ- 
ent 1909. But only three years later 
involved in one war and after 
an armistice that lasted only 29 days, in still 
another. These two Balkan Wars, it is true, 
did not last but the Bulgarians hardly 
had a chance to recover before all Europe 
was plunged into strife and they were 
dragged in. 

With Germany buying up the greater part 
of Bulgaria’s agricultural exports and 
nation thus made entirely dependent upon 
the goodwill of the rulers in Berlin for its 
economy, the Bulgarians do not see how they 
can possibly stay out of future European 
troubles. The fact that King Boris is mar- 
ried to a daughter of the Italian king is also 
a factor in lining up the country with the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

Bulgaria is among the smallest of European 
states, about the size of Kentucky. The 
nation of 6,000,000 is rather poor as may be 


state in 
she became 


long, 


too 


the 


seen in the fact that a general in the army 
gets a monthly salary of $60; a judge, about 
$35. 
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BER MAN IN WA NGTON STA 
PROTEST 
These cartoons from the Washington Stor illustrate the indignation of residents of the District of Columbia 
over denial of their rights of citizenship 
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The Voteless District of 


Chairman Hatton W 
the House Judiciary Com- 


N Apr Sum 
O ners of 
mittee proposed 
The 
relieve 
purely local condition in th¢ 
Columbia, the seat of the na 
It would give the right 


n amendment to the Con- 


stitutior purpose of this amendment 


is not to some national problen 
but to meet 
District of 
tional government 


} 


to vote. and to be represented in Congress 


to the than 600.000 residents of the 
city of Washington. 


time 


more 
at the same 
grant the 


It would 
authorize Congress to 


privilege of self-gov- 


ernment to the Dis 
trict which now has 
no say in the man- 
wement of its own 


iffairs 

It is a curious sit 
uation in which the 
people of Washing- 
ton find themselves 
The area which forms 
the District of Co- 
lumbia is small (64 
square miles) but its 
population larger than 10 of the states 
its contribution to national taxes ex- 
Yet it has 
selection of President, no 
representation in Congress, and in 
matters is under the direct and complete 





DAVID 5S 


MUZZEY 


and 
ceeds that of 24 of the states 
no voice in the 


local 


rule of Congress 


Early Capitals 


This state of affairs dates back to the 
early days of the history of the United 
States as a nation. After the Declaration 
of Independence. the of the colonial 
government was at Philadelphia. But con 
fighting with the British in this 
area made regular meetings there not only 


seat 
tinuous 
but dangerous Congresses 
were forced to gather at one time or 

Princeton Ay 
and New York 


could be decided upon for 


inconvenient 
inother 
in Baltimore. Lancaster 
napolis, York 
No definite pl 

national capital 


After the Revolution 


secure the « 


Trenton 


compe titlor 

pital was keen among leading 
Each pre 
“ason why it should 


cities in the former colonies 


sented special re 


some 


be chosen as the seat of government. Ther 
was Boston. where the first shot for in 
dependence had been fired, Philadelphia 


independence had been proclaimed 
and Yorktown, where it had been finally 
won First fell to New 
York although the Constitution gave Con- 


where 


choice, however. 


gress the power “to exercise legislation in 


all cases whatsoever over such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by ces- 
sion of particular states and the acceptance 
by Congress, become the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” The 
stitution thus clearly indicated that a new 
found for the capital 

Agreement was finally reached—as the 
result of a “deal” between Hamilton and 


Con- 


site was to be 


Columbia 

Jefferson, it is locate the « 
on the The 
of surveying the land, which was ceded by 


said to 
the 


ipl | 
shores of Potomac task 
the states of Virginia and Maryland, was 
carried out 
Washington 


Ceorge 


the direction of 
the 


under 
To give time for neces 
sary surveys and for the erection of the re 
quired buildings it was provided that during 
in interim period of 10 years the capital 
established Philadelphia 


ould be 


District Government 


In this way the federal government came 


nto possession of a 100-square-mile area 


over which it had complete control. (The 
size of the District shrank to 64 square 
miles in 1846 when Congress re-ceded 
to Virginia the land which Virginia had 


contributed.) The new city was chartered 
in 1802 with a mayor appointed annually 
by the President and 


chambers 


council of 
1820 the 
mayor was elected by the council. and from 
to 1871 by the 1871 
from the District what 


in elective 


two From 1812 to 


1820 people In 
Congress took away 


privileges of self-government it had en 


joved, and three years later it established 
the form of government which is now in ex 
This 


sioners appointed by 


istence consists of three commis 
President with 
Laws affecting 


enacted by 


the 
the approval of the Senate 
the District are, of course 
Congress 


Not having the 
being simply a district under the control of 


status of a state, but 
Congress, no provision was made to extend 
voting rights to the residents of the new 
capital. It 
side by Congress to be used primarily as 
for the national government. That 
would grow into a city of over half 


was regarded as an area set 


seal 


nillion people was not foreseen 
The system of local government. along 

with the denial of national representation 
nd the 


re by 


has long been under 
Dis 


that “tax 


right to vote 

residents of the 
They 
represent ition is 


the indignant 
rict of Columbia declare 


tion without tvranny 

nd that the population and wealth of the 
District entitles it to both representation 
The 
sire is for national representation in Con 
gress and for the right to vote in national 


The people of Washington, it is 


nd self-government principal de 


elections 
rgued, are being denied the first essential 
right of citizenship 

There is little 
but it is difficult to get Congress t 
move on a question of this kind. With re- 
self-government 
Some 
estab- 


opposition to this de 


mand ) 
gard to the problem of 
there is greater difference of opinion 
claim that the federal government 
lished the capital city and that it has a 
great interest in its management. But the 
people of Washington believe, on the 
whole, that they should have at least some 
voice in controlling their own affairs and 
that this could be done without prejudice 
to the interests of the national government 
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Personalities in the News 








RCHIBALD MacLEISH. now wid 
A recognized as an outstanding Amer 
ican poet, will soon occupy new pos 

( the American scene—Librar 
of Congress. President Re in 
position had been difficult to fill aust 
quired a man who ; ~ i 
qualities of scholarship, had the techni 
bility to operate the hug institution hi 
MacLeish, he said, he | 
who would be know S g 1 

( I i itl 

Although pproval Senate 
MacLeis! success Dr. Herbs 
Wwe? t 19 | S PP < eT 

I of the Ame I Assi 

said that tic ore aia 

Oo le n¢ ination | use ( \ 
ne rained librarian, whi In 
] Y yt Cong ~~ iticized ne sete tion ( 
the grounds t] non =. Sth 
yiews 

Answering these criticis n editor! 

n the New Yorl 

Time pointed ou 


career has “given 
every reason to De 
lieve that he has both 
the vision and_ the 
ability” to 
supervise the institu 
tion As to the 


hat he is 


executive 





( harge t 


tainted with eco- 
nomic heresy it re ARCHIBALD 
plied MacLE!SH 

rhe truth seems to be that. like most poet 


entirely satisfied with the world 
His poems are alive with pity and 


indignation He has professed himself 


he is not 


as it is 


believing that “democracy can be saved and 
that the American way is the best way out.” 
So warm and generous a spirit, keenly sensi 
tive to the finest cultural traditions, aflame 
with love of libertv, can hardly be a danger 
to the Library of Congress 


MacLeish obtained his A. B. 
his LL.B. from Harvard 
Tufts the 
captain in an artillery unit in France. and 
ifter his return, taught Harvard 
and great deal 


from Yale 
and an M.A. from 
During war. he served as a 
a year it 
traveled a 


books 


prac ticed law 


He has written 14 including Con- 


which 


quistad was awarded a Pulitzer 
prize. Recently, The Fall of the City, 

play in verse to be presented over the 
radio received wide acclaim He has 


contributed articles to such magazines as 
The New Republic, Nation, and Fortun 
ind will come to Washington from Harvard 
where he has been acting as host to 
newspapermen who hold scholarships from 
the Neimann Foundation. He has also been 
associated with Fortune magazine 


the 


LTHOUGH so many foreign digni 

taries have visited Hitler during the 
past vear that such events are hardly news 
the world press displaved considerable in 


terest recently in a visit made by Prince 


Paul. who, as regent of the throne of Yugo- 
slavia. is the strongest political figure in 
the kingdom of the Serbs. Croats, and 
Slovenes It is believed that he has 
promised to keep his country out of any 
power bloc being formed hy the demox 
racies 


Oddly enough, this agreement was signed 
whom Yugo- 
slavs themselves have 


by one 


called “‘pro-English.’ 
Prince Paul is the 
brother-in-law of the 


Duchess of Kent, and 
in Oxford graduate 
Although a Serbian 
he has acquired a 


number of English 
traits and manner- 
isms. 
When King Alex- pancet aa 
ander of Yugoslavia 
was assassinated in France, in 1934, his 


heir, Peter II, was far too young to take 
over the throne. As cousin to the mur- 
dered king, and his closest competent male 





lati Prit Paul was chosen chief 
ge or a period which will end f 
rs fre ow when th ing king come 
g Having 1 moderating i1 
nen ; re wher caph 2 ded 
lm heyor g e—Paul |} 
{rive » Dr r Loge her t} ar races ¢ 
untry, and to persu the » dre 
¢ ieaglousle nd factional squabbles \] 
though he is quite popular with all faction 
the chief regent has so far failed. He does 
ot like the turbulent life of a politiciar 
\ personab!l nd cultured man, Prin 
Paul is much more fe of music, painting 
ks. and the quiet life of the countn 
hick vich retire as soo} 
I] g 
HE recet isit of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth has probably been tl! 


most important 


in the history of 
British embassy 


Washington 


time 3 ras 


Sir Ronald Lindsay's 
career as British am 
bassador to Washing- 
ton—a position which 
he has held for 

ind which he 
will vacate shortly to 


Lord 


nine 





years 


ME 


Ac 
SIR RONALD 
LINDSAY 


be replaced by 
Lothian 

Sir Ronald Charles Lindsay was born in 
1877, the fifth son of the Earl of Crawford 
picked the 


ind as 


\t an early age he foreign 


service for his career 1 young man 


of 22 he went as an attache to St. Peters 


burg. Russia, on his first assignment abroad 
From there he shifted around a great 
deal—to Persia. Washington, Paris, back 
to London, then to The Hague, Egypt 
Istanbul, and Berlin. 


But with all his foreign traveling, Sit 
Ronald has been identified more with the 
United States than with any other foreign 
His American 


by birth, as is the present Lady Lindsay 


nation first wife was an 


Sir Ronald came to Washington as am- 
bassador in 1930 after the fall of the 
socialist government in England. A con- 


servative in appearance and in his political 
Ronald is a_ tall. dignified 
possessed of a quiet air of 
He has a fondness for tweeds 

conservative English manner of 
living. a has stirred 
criticism from time to time as some Wash 
ingtonians have objected to the rigid social 
under the Lind 


ictions, Sir 
Englishman 
confidence 

the 


ind 


factor which some 


standards of the embass\v 


says 


S a congressional subcommittee stud- 
A ied a relief bill for 1940. one of the 
last witnesses to appear before it was Col- 
Francis Clark 
WPA ad- 
ministrator. He faced 
1 difficult task in re- 
futing the long line of 
who had 
previously ittacked 
both the WPA and its 
idministration. b u t 
such 


onel 
Harrington 


witnesses 


1 problem was 





not new to Harring- 
ton In fact. ever 
® H x E 
S > > was ap- 
ince he Ee F. C. HARRINGTON 


pointe d to succeed 

Harry Hopkins the first of this year, WPA 
has been the center of a political storm. Re- 
cently. although it is generally conceded 
that he has shown himself to be capable 


in a trying position. there has been some 
talk of substituting the one-man head of 
the WPA with a three-man board 


Colonel 
Virginia. and attended West Point 
he distinguished 


Harrington was born in Bristol 
There 
himself by graduating 
second in his class. He proved to be an 
able army engineer and administrator 
and, while engaged in a flood-control proj- 
ect on the lower Mississippi, was trans- 
ferred to the WPA as supervisor of the 
construction program. This led to the pro- 
motion to his present position 
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Education of Youth in Nazi 


NTIL about six years ago the schools 
U:: Germany were considered to be 
mong the very best in the world. Teachers 
were skilled in their professions, and were 
noted for the scientific thoroughness, pa- 
tience. and discipline with which they con- 
jucted their classes vear in and year out 


Buildings were large, well lighted by big 
windows. and well ventilated. The Ger- 
man grammar schools, the high schools 


(or gymnasien, as they are called), and 
the universities were open to all, regardless 
of one’s party affiliations or racial ancestry. 
students of limited means 
along through higher schools by 


reduction or outright 


(;ood were 
cancellation of 
tuition fees 

All in all. the Germans 


school 


boast of 
They did 
support the 
taught to 
government 


could 


evstem 


n excellent 
not resort to propaganda to 


government Students were 


regard politics and forms of 


with all the objectivity and exactness that 


German scientists emploved in conduct- 


Ing their unexcelled researt h and experi- 
ments. It has been said by some _ that 
until 1933 German children were = given 


ven a fairer and more objective picture 


of themselves, their government, and their 

nation in relation to the rest of the 

world. to the 

British and American schools 

the advent of Adolf Hitler’s Na 
3 


tional Socialist government in 193 


than was given children in 


Since 
how- 
ever, the German school system has been 


swept by a transformation which is even 
more thorough and far reaching in effect 
than that by which German industry, agri- 


ulture. and finance have been turned to 


serve totalitarian needs 

Erika 
Mann, daughter of the distinguished Ger 
Thomas Mann, 
résume of the 


In a book published last winter, 
man humanist and scholar, 
sketched a_ brief 
which have overtaken the Ge 
under the Nazis. The 


changes 
rman schools 
content of this little 


hook is not as on »-sided as its rather star- 
tling title (School for Barbarians) would 
imply, and in general it agrees with the 
findings of others who have studied the 
system of education in the Third Reich 
today 
Nazi Aims 

lo Hitler and his associates. the real 

source of Nazi strength lies in German 


youth The older generation can recall 


milder times, better food, other points of 
German home 
Not so the 
The children know only the world in which 
brought up 


deal, but they know no other 


iew, and the charm of 


life of former days young 
they are It may lack a great 
As far as 
they are concerned, Hitler's Germany may 
well be the only Germany, and the best 
place in the world. Ina speech at Weimar, 
Hitler emphasized this point: 


If there are people in Germany still who 
say, “We will not join your community—we 
will remain as we are,” then I reply, “You 
vill pass on, but after you will come a genera- 
tion that knows nothing else.” 

In the last two lines of this quotation 
of Hitler's one finds the 
kernel around which Germany's present 
educational system has built. <A 
generation is being reared which, by politi- 
cal design, will “know nothing else.” In 
1 positive sense. Hitler has summed up 
his educational aims in his book, Mem 
Kampf: “All education,’ he wrote, “must 
have the sole object of stamping the con- 
viction into the child that his own people 
and his own race are superior to all 
others.” 


own words, 


been 


Soon after he assumed power by force 
in 1933, Hitler appointed as education 
minister Dr. Bernhard Rust, a former 
Nazi district leader. Directly under the 
latter all the teachers of the German 
schools are grouped together in the Na- 
tional Socialist Teachers’ Union, the prime 
requisite of which is that members shall 
prove their ancestry to be pure Aryan for 
three generations. The entire system has 
been pyramided in such fashion as to 
subject it to the will of the Nazi party. A 
constant stream of orders and pamphlets 
flows from the top to the individual teach- 


ers, maintaining the system in a constant 
state of flux and uncertainty. But by de- 
grees a definite method and a definite aim 
are taking shape within the German 
schools, in which the will of the Nazis is 
reflected 


The Schools 


youth 
his schooling to the same large, airy build- 
ings as before. They are still pleasant and 
The excellent 
gymnastics still prevail, and unless he is 
actually a cripple he will spend a great 
deal of his time on the gymnasium floo1 
field 
mar and high school, but all the way up 
through the university (if he goes there 
Like Finland, Sw 

former Czech re- 


great 


The German today goes for 


comfortable courses in 


or on the sports not only in gram 


to the highest degree 
Denmark, and the 


Germany 


den, 


public pays deal of at 


tention to physical training, which probably 


PHOPAGAND 
TOMORROWS 505. 
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of 100 kilograms, 
kilograms, and 
kilogram 

a) What is the load capacity ? 


bombs of 150 
bombs of on 


four gas 
200 incendiary 


(b) What is the percentage of each typ 
bomb? 
(c) How many incendiary bombs of 0.5 


kilograms could be added if the load capacity 
were increased 50 per cent? 


In a grammar class the structure of 
single declarative sentence is brought home 
to the student with the thought that “The 
hombing planes ot my fatherland bring 
destruction,” containing subject, and predi- 


cate, including a transitive, active verb 
The study of foreign languages is not 


encouraged since Hitler has pronounced it 
unnecessary, but when they are studied, it 
manner. As 
Guardian 


is in strange 
the Manchest 


French lessons consisted merely 


an example 
reports that ir 
one case 
of translating the Leader’s speeches, as re 
French 


ported in the papers, back into 


ASURE 
ISLAND 


PERSECUTIONS 








THEY ARE STILL SAFE 


In Nazi Germany children are permitted to read only certain books approved by the Nazi government, but in 


free countries 


accounts in part for the fact that Germany 
walked off with the honors at the last 
Olympics. 

In most German schools the old 
books remain—those dealing with 
raphy, mathematics, and other nonpoliti- 
cal subjects. But these texts are not used 
very much. Official pamphlets which flow 
unceasingly down from the central office 
are substituted for the textbooks. These 
are without exception political. When 
there is trouble with England, they deal 
harshly with Britain. At other times they 
report on crime, strikes, and starvation in 
the United States. They are studied not 
only in current events and modern his- 
tory courses, but even in science classes. 

The German schoolboy reads in one 
official text that “European France today 
can hardly be regarded as a white people.” 
His arithmetic book informs him flatly that 
the Jews are aliens in Germany, then asks 
“In 1933 there were 66,060,000 inhabit- 
ants of the German Reich, of whom 499,- 
682 were Jews. What is the percentage 
of aliens?” Another problem tells him 


text- 


geog- 


A bombing plane can be loaded with one 
explosive bomb of 35 kilograms, three bombs 


the child’s cultural heritage is preserved. 


German. Since most of the pupils knew 
all the Leader’s speeches by heart, it can- 
not have been very difficult.” 

In the physics class problems are usually 
introduced with 
military facts. 


monotonous reference to 
For example: “A 
artillery gun is firing at a ship moving 30 
miles an hour diagonally toward a point—” 
and so on. In elementary chemistry the 
student devotes an astonishing amount of 
time to poison gases. In drawing classes 
he will be directed to arrange his work 
around some such familiar subjects as 
“Aerial Defense,” the “Bombproof Shelter” 
and so on. 


coast 


Political Soldiers 

These are not the only features of Ger- 
man education today, but they are the 
dominant ones. Jews, of course, are vir- 
tually excluded from the German schools, 
but where they are permitted to attend 
classes, life is made miserable for them. 
Girls are not encouraged to seek higher 
education, and in fact such barriers have 
been erected against them, that their at- 
tendance at universities has been halved in 
five years. Little German boys are brought 
up to be soldiers. Little girls are educated to 


Germany 


30th are discouraged from seek 
ing objective knowledge and 


be mothers 


Irom attempt 
ing to study important human problems and 
arrive at dispassionate decisions. The Nazi 
high command has little use for such activi- 
ties. Hitler himself has said: “The 
of our education is to create th 
soldier 


purpose 
political 
the impetus toward the most 
powerful upheavals on this earth has rested 
it all times less in a scientific knowledge 
ruling the masses than in a fanaticism bless- 
ing them, and often in a hysteria that drove 
them forward.’ 

It is difficult to determine the reactions 
of German youth to this manner of teach- 
ing. Unfortunately, the prestige of th 
teacher has been considerably lowered by 


twofold policy on the part of Nazi 
rganizations, By encouraging children to 
report any “treasonable” utterances made 
by a teacher, and by checking through 


parents and through police spic 


' s, the Nazis 
lestroy the confidence of the ti 


icher in his 

students and of the students in. their 
teachers 

Since the German schools viously 

on the decline, what replaces them? Other 

influences have been the family and the 

church Although the Nazis first pro- 


claimed that they were crusading 


to save 
tha f. ily -oliot i ‘ 
1e family and religion from bolshevism 
they quickly turned against both shortly 
ifter coming to power. Religious schools 


have been abolished, and the influence 


among young people of both Protestant 


and Roman Catholic churches has been 
lowered by persecution, financial restri 
tions, and a steady campaig whispers 
innuendoes, and arbitrary arrest of clergy 
men followed by imprisonn nt without 
trial 

Family disruption has be hieved by 


laws requiring every German man, woman, 


ind child to enroll in one of the numerous 
here are 


organiz 


Nazi party organizations many 
of these. but whatever ition they 





may choose, father, mother, daughter, and 
son, all must leave the house night after 
night to go out somewhere to a meeting to 
march, drill, or cheer Some meetings 
are exciting, most of them are extremely 
dull, but they must be attended to void 
suspicions of waverings, if not treason 
ind little is left of family life as a result 
Youth Organizations 

Che lives of all German youths.” Reich 
Youth Leader von Schirach has said, “belong 
solely to Hitler.” From the ti boy or 
girl is 11 years of age. he « must 
belong to one of the Hitler youth organ 
izations. The little boys are put in uni- 
forms, marched off to drill, where they 


learn to shoot, learn cheer- 
ing,’ learn about big guns, airplanes, poison 
gas, and the Nazi theory of race and cul- 
ture. The girls are also 
and learn cooking, first air-raid 
precautions in addition. Every city girl 
is forced to leave her family and work for 
virtually nothing for one year in the coun- 
try. The youth organizations with their 
countless uniforms, magazines, Nazi leaders, 
night marches, and military maneuvers, are 
given far more attention and favor than the 
schools. 


“spontaneous 


trained in 
aid. 


war, 


and 


Some observers claim them to be 
living proof of Hitler’s policy of wanting 
not “knowledge, but faith.” 

Unable to learn to appreciate the culture 
of other lands, other points of view, or to 
conduct objective studies of history, eco- 
nomics, or even science, German youths are 
being reared in educational traditions far 
afield from those which nurtured the great 
German scholars, artists, and scientists of 
former days. In capitalizing on the desire of 
young people to appear grown up, will the 
German government as now constituted 
succeed in educating German youth to a 
single, militant point of view? Only when 
the present younger generation in Germany 
has taken over control of the state in years 
to come can any answer be given. In the 
meantime, the great heritage of German 
culture, and the cultures of other peoples, 
achieved at such cost, are being preserved 
for the young people of present-day Ger- 
many beyond the borders of their father- 
land. 
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Measures to Promote 


Recovery Are Debated 


(Concluded from page 1) 


these people money to spend so 
that they can buy more goods. In this 
way. it will start industry upward and 
will help private business enterprises. 
When the government gets busy, carries 
on work projects, puts people to work, 
ind gives them money to spend, it stimu- 
lates industry just as if private employers 
were doing the same thing. The govern- 
ment spending program will lead, then, to 
industrial expansion all along the line. 
Private companies will make more money 
there will be more buyers for 
their goods. They will have greater profits, 
will pay more taxes, and government rev- 
enues will increase. Gradually these pri- 
vate firms will employ more men. Then 
two things will happen. First, the govern- 
ment can cut down its projects because 


give 


because 


more people will be employed by private 
Second, its revenues will in- 
crease so that it will have money enough 
to do all its work and the budget can be 
balanced. 

Such is the idea behind the spending 
program. In actual practice. however, it 
has not succeeded perfectly. It has kept 
millions of people from suffering, but the 
debt has gone up rapidly year after year 
until it has now reached a total of $40 
billion. Private industry may have been 
stimulated, but not enough so that it 
has given employment to nearly all the 
workers, and the American people have not 


business. 


paid enough in taxes to meet the ex- 
penses of the government We have 
looked forward to the time when the 
numbers employed by the government 
would fall so that government expenses 
could go down, and when government 
revenues would rise so that the budget 
might be balanced. But such a time has 
not yet come. 


Certainly there are dangers connected 
with the spending program. If we must 
go ahead year after vear borrowing and 
spending, the danger will be very great 
After a while the debt will 
heavy that it cannot be paid. Then we 
may have wild inflation or government 
bankruptcy. While, therefore, the policy 
of government borrowing and spending and 
giving work to the unemployed may have 
kept us during the last few years from 
sinking into deep and dangerous depres- 
sion, no one considers it a permanent pro- 
gram. 


become so 


Spend and Tax 


2. Another nlan is to go ahead with the 
spending program, but to have the govern- 
ment raise all the money it spends by 
taxation. The government would not 
borrow any more, but it would tax more 
heavily and pay as it goes. 

There is much to be said for this plan. 


WSs “f 
SINESS 
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A BIG HELP TO BUSINESS 


If it should work well, we would be 
spared the danger which comes from in- 
creasing our debt so rapidly, and we might 
at the same time go ahead with the govern- 
ment work which is giving employment 
to millions of people. But this plan, too, 
has its dangers. If, for example, the 
masses of people with low incomes must 


pay higher taxes, they will not have so 
much money to spend for the products 
which the farms and factories turn out 


Thus, the factories will have to cut down 
some of their operations and discharge some 
of their workers. The government will, there- 
fore, be defeating its own goal. The goal, 
of course, is to raise money and use this 
money to employ people so that they may 
have more money to spend. The people 
who are employed on public projects may 
indeed have more to spend as a result 
of government activities. But those from 
whom the money is collected will have less 
to spend. Thus there will be no total 
gain. We will be where we started. 

It is also risky to place too high taxes 
on the larger incomes or on_ business 
profits. Such taxes might well become 
so heavy as to keep businessmen from en- 
larging their enterprises and giving em- 
ployment to more men. An investor may 
be planning to put some of his money into 
a new business which will give employment 
to a number of men, but if the government 
takes this money as taxes, he cannot do it 

It is possible, of course, that the gov- 
ernment may collect more money in taxes 
than it is now doing without hurting busi- 
ness. Many people believe that certain 
income groups can afford to pay more 
taxes than they now pay. At present, it 
is argued, these groups are merely letting 
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The manager of a theater interviewed an 
applicant for the position of attendant. After 
asking the man several questions as to his 
suitability for the job he finally asked him: 


“What would you do in case of fire?” 
“Oh, don’t worry about me,” said the 
applicant, “I’d soon get out.” 


Beach Sun 


—Long 





“DON’T MIND ME—WE JUST MADE YOU THIRD 
BASE!” 


KEATE IN COLLIER'S 


A simple countryman saw a gaudy-plu- 
maged parrot on the roof of his cottage, and 
climbed up to capture it. 

The parrot looked at him sharply, “What 
do you want?” 

The countryman touched his hat. 
pardon, sir, I thought you was a bird.” 


“Beg 





“You say the elopement was sort of forced 
on you?” 
“Yes. Aiter she came down the 
ladder, her dad pulled it up.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 


rope 





A salesman once managed to talk Mrs. 
Coolidge into buying a large medical volume 
for family use. She did not tell her husband 
anything about it because she came to feel 
that she had paid too much for the book. 

Sometime later, she thought she would pick 
up the tome and glance through it. Upon 
opening it, she read the following on the 
flyleaf: 

“Don’t see any recipes for curing suckers.” 
—Calvin Coolidge. —CLIPPED 





“What’s the matter, Jenkins?” snapped the 
shoe store manager. ‘“Can’t you serve this 
customer ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the assistant. ““He’s trying 
to find two shoes which squeak in the same 
key.” —Denver Post 











DOYLE IN N v. POST 
their surplus money lie idle in banks. The 
government should take more of this 


money in the form of taxes and put it to 
use, continues the argument. 

Perhaps this could be done. But if 
such a plan is to be successful, our tax 
laws must be drawn very carefully. There 
is danger, therefore, in increasing taxes 
as well as in continued borrowing. 


Economy 
3. The economy program. 
of such a plan argue in this way: The 
government should not borrow more 
money and neither should it increase taxes. 
Instead, it should cut down its spend- 
ing in all directions. It should not spend 
so much on farmers. It should give up 
WPA work, or most of it. It should cease 
giving employment to those out of jobs. 
Relief should be left to the states or cities 
or counties. The government should help 
out but should not spend anything like as 
much as it now does. If the government 
should cut down spending and balance the 
budget, businessmen would have more con- 
fidence. The future would look safer to 
them. They would feel less insecure than 
they now do. They would not be afraid of 
the inflation or collapse which may come 
if the government goes on spending beyond 
its means or if it too heavy 
taxes on the people 
Businessmen, if freed from doubts and 
fears, will make big plans for the future. 
Private companies will begin enlarging 
their plans. They will put more men to 


Supporters 


any 


imposes 


work and increase production. Prosperity 
will return. 
This plan, like government spending, 


looks well enough 
friends. It is a 


when set forth by its 
good plan provided it 


works. But there is no certainty that it 
will work. Let us suppose that the first 
part of the plan is carried out. The 


government cuts down its spending pro- 
gram. That means that it discharges the 
men now doing WPA work, that farmers 
will much financial 
assistance, and that other groups of the 
population will receive less public aid. 
The first effect of the program might 
easily be, then, that there would be a 
falling off of demand for goods. The peo- 
ple as a whole might have less to spend. 

Under these circumstances, would busi- 
ness firms go ahead increasing their pro- 
duction, or would they be afraid that if 
they increased production they could not 
sell their goods? Of course, they would 
not fear any longer that the government 
debt would get out of hand and cause 
inflation or other disasters. That might 
tend to make them confident. But would 
they fear something else? Would they 
fear that the people might not have money 
enough to buy their goods? Would they 
hold off a while to see how things were 
going before taking on any new men or 
increasing production? 

If this should be the case, the country 
might be in a worse fix instead of a better 
one. We might drop quickly back into the 
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depths of depression. A plan of rigid 
government economy, therefore, while a 
possible way out of our difficulties, is not 
a sure cure. There are dangers connected 
with it, just as there are with the other 
programs. 

4. A combination program. There are 
a good many people who think that there 
is no one way out of our troubles, but 
that a combination of different plans 
should be tried. These people would not 
immediately do away with the WPA or 
with payments to farmers or with other 
features of government spending. They 
would cut down the total expenses of the 
government gradually and at the same time 
they would try to raise the income of the 
government somewhat by carefully selected 
measures of taxation. 

Those who favor the combination course 
would not stop, however, with decreased 
spending and increased taxes. They favor 
exploring other possibilities. They feel 
that every possible step must be taken 
to increase the purchasing power of the 
people so that they can buy more of the 
products of industry. 


Prices 

The unnecessary holding up of prices is, 
in fact, a serious problem. Every year 
important inventions and improvements 
come into use. They lower the cost of 
producing goods. The manufacturers 
could cut the price of the goods and still 
make as much money as they have been 
making. Then the people of the country 
could pay less for the things they buy, 
and as a result, they could buy a greater 
quantity. This increased demand for 
goods would enable the manufacturers to 
produce more, to enlarge their plants, to 
hire more men. The increased employ- 
ment in turn would still further add to 
the total purchasing power of the people, 
industry throughout the country would 
expand, and prosperity would result. 

That is the way our economic machinery 
is supposed to work, but it does not al- 
ways do so. Often manufacturers are able 
to hold prices to the old levels even though 
it costs less to make the goods. The public 
gets no benefits. The manufacturer gets 
larger profits. But what can he do with 
these profits? The only thing to do is 
to keep the money in the bank or else en- 
large his plant. If he keeps the money 
in the bank, no one benefits. If he in- 
creases his plant and produces more, he 
will find after a while that the increased 
supply of goods cannot be sold, for the 
people do not have enough money with 
which to buy things. 

It is thus argued that ways must be found 
to compel producers to lower prices when 
costs of production go down. Many believe 
that through such measures industry in 
general could be kept humming. We could 
have a higher standard of living and a 
more secure prosperity. It is suggested that 
this result might be achieved by passing 
laws to prevent monopolies; to bring pro- 
ducers into competition. 





